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BRIEF NOTES—NO. 7. 
‘* Life of Jesus the Christ.’’ 


‘CH. W. BEECHER.”’ 


The theme isa prolific one. Perhaps no 
other has led to so much controversy, or elic- 
ited so great a variety of sentiments, as the 
original nature and offices of Jesus. 
endeavored, by quotutions, to trace out the 
* Pilot-idea”—the “ Philosophical problem” 
of the author ; that “ Jesus was God.” And 
I have adduced some evidence from his pen, 
which seems to show that he is not quite satis- 


fied with his favorite theory, and that his | 


intuitions of Divine Truth would lead him 
up to a higher standard. 
Before proceeding further, I wish to pre- 


mise a more definite and intelligible nomen- | 


clature than what is too commonly used. In 
short, that we may call things by their prop- 
er names. Then we would all understand 
the same thing by the same name, without the 
constant danger of being misled. 
few cases is there greater necessity for this 
precision in the use of language, than in 
speaking and writing on religious subjects. 
Take as examples the names Jesus— Christ— 
Jesus Christ, and their synonyms. 

Thus, when I speak of the outward appear- 
ance, the man, I will call him by the name 
which the angel gave to him, JEsus; and 
which was so used by the Evangelists. 

When I wish to designate the Holy Spirit 


I have | 


In very | 


KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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which descended upon Jesus at the Jordan, 
I will call him Toe Curust. 

When I mean to express the same Holy 
Spirit existing in, and manifested by, and 
through the prepared body of Jesus, I will 
call him, THe Carist In JEsus. 

The want of greater precision has led to in- 
terminable confusion. 

THE PILOT IDEA. 


“ Jesus was God.” 


A CONTRAST. 
“ This discourse rec- 





“Christ- was very | ognizes the soul as 
God.” the man. The body 
| Not from the Lord, | is only a passive in- 
came the child to Ma- | strument.” 





ry. It was the Lord “It is the soul 
himself that came.” that determines man- 
hood.” 

The author will certainly admit that two 
| contradictory propositions cannot both be 
true. Yet the propositions which he has so 
distinctly laid down, seem to be contradic- 
tory. 

Thus, Jesus was God. 

But Jesus was the body. 

And the body is a mere passive instru- 
ment. 

Therefore, Jesus was a mere passive instru- 
| ment, 

Again, Chriet was very God. 

But the soul is the man. 

And the soul is an indwelling spirit. 
Therefore, the spirit is the Christ. 

' As already noted, it results from his own 
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propositions, that Jesus was a body, a mere man) body, Jesus was qualified, gradually 
passive instrument, prepared by the Divine and gently, to lead his people away from the 
appointment, for the spirit. The Christ, the | rituals of the law. While the Christ in Jesus 
oly Ghost to dwell in. A mystical body, | became the first motor, the beginning and the 
wherein and whereby God, in his manifold|exemplar of the new covenant of Grace ; 
condescension and mercy, could manifest him- | reaching out continually, and prospectively 







self to the people. toward that spiritual kingdom, which John 

“If merely reading the text as it was origi- 
nally delivered were enough, why should there 
be preachers ?” 

“Tt is the business of preachers to re-adapt 
truth from age to age, to men’s ever-renewing 
wants.”—p. 7. 

It is pleasant to find among the re-adapta- 
tions of the preacher such sentiments as the 
following : 

“The same reason-which led our Lord 
to clothe himself with flesh,” &c.—>p. 34. 

“The simplest rendering of these words 
would seem to be, that the Divine Spirit had 
enveloped himself with the human body.”— 

. 49. 

Pa Instantly a voice spoke from out of hea- 
ven, ‘ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased.’ We know not what openings 
of soul came from this Divine Light. We 
know not what cords were loosed, and what 
long-bound attributes were unfolded. * * * 

But FROM THIS MOMENT, JESUS BECAME THE 
Curist.”—p. 106. 

How simple! how intelligible! is this ide 
of the Christ in Jesus, when compared with 
that other idea of Jesus the Christ ! 

How much more glorious is the boon of a 
Spiritual and Eternal Christ, than a carnal 
and temporal one ? 

The whole tenor of the Jewish history 
makes Jesus a Jew. His parentage and edu- 
cation were eminently Jewish, and he lived 
under, and in conformity with, the Mosaic dis- 
pensation. 

He was really and practically a Jew. And 
may we not reasonably conclude that he was 
thus expressly prepared, and sent into the 
world to be the fulfilment and the finisher of 
the old covenant of external observances? To 
do which it was necessary, in the Divine or- 
dering, that he should be a Jew unto the 
Jews. Such appears to me to have been the 
primary mission of the Man Jesus. 

In his Divinely compounded nature, the 
Christ in Jesus, he was no doubt qualified, 
and commissioned to form the connecting 
link, the medium of transition from the Jew- 
ish tothe Christian, from the temporal to the 
spiritual dispensation. 























. By that mystical,* and (apparently hu- 


* Mystical body.—Whether the body of Jesus was 
a material or a mystical body we kuow not, Nor 


need the question disturb the faith of any Chris- 


tian believer. The former idea admits of, the lat- 
ter requires, the exercise of miraculous power for 








had already declared was at hand. “ Re- 
pent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” — Matt. 3-2. 


The dispensation to the Jews was outward. 


Their interpretation of the prophets was out- 
ward. They expected and waited for the ap- 
pearance of the Christ in the outward. They 
could follow Jesus peradventure ; he might 
yet assume the regal dignity of their anticipa- 
ted Christ. But they were not prepared for 
and could in no wise comprehend his spiritual 
appearance. 


It was in view of this blindness of their 


spiritual perceptions, and in the futherance 
of hisappointment as the finisher of their 
dispensation, that Jesus declared to them— 
“Itis expedient for you that I go away. 
For if I go not away, the Comforter will not 
come unto you.” And why ? because so long 
as he remained the old covenant must also re- 
main. The old must be finished, before the 
new could begin. 


‘I will pray the Father, and he shall give 


you another Comforter, that he may abide 
with you forever; even the Spirit of Truth.” 
But having finished the old covenant, 
“he commanded them that they should not de- 
part from Jerusalem, but wait for the promise 





their accomplishment. It seems probable that the 
notion of a material body, subject to material laws, 
may have been too hastily adopted. We k: ow that 
it was made to appear 4 tangible and visible body 
to the peop'e among whom he lived. 


Yet according to the history, he was not at all 


times tangible and visible even unto them. And 


there is evidence to show that he was not always 
subject to material laws. 

“They led him unto the brow of the hill, that 
they might cast him down headlong. But he, pass- 
ing through the midst of them, went his way.’’— Luke 
4, 29 30. 

‘* But Jesus hid himself, and went out of the tem- 
ple, going through the midst of them, and so paased 
by.—John 8, 59. 

“Their eyes were opened, and they knew 
_ _ he vanished out of their sight.”—Luke 

aa 

** When the doors were shut, when the disciples 
were assembled, for fear of the Jews, came Jesus 
and stood in their midst.’’—John 20, 19. 

‘“*In the fourth watch of the night, Jesus went 
unto them, walking on the sca.’*—Mait. 14, 25. 

The mystical theory is more pleasant to my mind 
than the material one ; and may be more in harmo- 
ny with what we know of the Divine economy. It 
agrees better with history, previous to the cracifix- 
ion, and still more so, after the resurrection. If 
generally adopted it would fully establish the Di- 
vinity of Jesus, whichis so much dwelt upon, be- 
yond a possible doubt. 
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FRIENDS’ 
of the Father.” Thus did the man Jesus “ blot 
out the hand-writing of ordinances,” and 
prepare the way for the spiritual kingdom 
of Christ to come in—as foretold by the pro- 

het. 

“ Behold, saith the Lord, I will make a new 
covenant with the house of Israel, and with 
the house of Judah; not according to the 
covenant that I made with their fathers ; 

* * * But this shall be the covenant 
that I will make; * * * J will put my 
law in their inward parts, and write it in their 
hearts ; and I will be their God ; and they 
shall be my people. They shall teach no 
more every man his neighbor and every man 
his brother, saying, know the Lord, for they 
shall all know me, from the least of them 
unto the greatest of them, saith the Lord.” — 
Jer. 31, 31-34. 

There is one other subject for remark. Our 
author says of the teachings of Jesus ia the 
sermon on the Mount, “ He held up ideals 
of disposition, for the attainment of which all 
men were to strive.”—p. 335. 

“He laid down for all time the canon, 
That the true man shall declare facts with 
the utmost simplicity. It must be yea, yea, 
or nay, nay ; nothing more. This certainly 
forbids the use of all trivial oaths ; and re- 
duces judicial oaths to the position of expedi- 
ents, tolerated only on account of the weak- 
ness of men.”—p. 339. 

“ This too, like the teaching upon the other 
topics, is to be accepted as the ideal of the 
new kingdom. It can be but imperfectly car- 
ried out as yet.”—p. 341. 

It is humiliating to witness this seeming 
attempt to invalidate the excellent moral 
teachings of Jesus, and to interpolate his 
most emphatic and positive command. Where 
is the authority for the ideals which his im- 
agination has formed? What is there to 
justify him in distinguishing oaths into trivial 
and jud‘cial? or to set up human expe- 
diency to nullify those commands? Jesus 
did not do so. If his teachings upon the 
nine topics which our author has enumer- 
ated,* can be thus tampered with, and inval- 
idated by an appeal to the weakness of men, 
or to mere human expediency, the history 
of his life is not worth the writing. 

Yet, despite the ideals which he has im- 
aged as the utopian objects of the teachings 
of Jesus, he is at last forced to the conclu- 
sion : 

“It is very certain that an earnest attempt 
to make the spirit of these precepts the rule of 
life, will bring out in men a moral force of 








“*Namely ; 1. Murder. 2. Adultery. 3. Divorce. 
4. Oaths. 5. Retaliation. 6. Disiuterested benevo- 
lence. 7. Almsgiving 8. Prayer. 9. Fasting.” —p. 
335. 
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transcendent value, and that among primi- 
tive Christians ; and in modern days, in the 
small company of Friends, a remarkable de- 
gree of prosperity, even in worldly things, has 
followed a more rigorous interpretation of 
a oe than is generally practiced.” 
p. 358. 

“Tt is certain that every step which human 
life has ever taken toward a full realization 
of the general morality of the sermon on the 
Mount has developed an unexpected and 
wonderful prosperity, moral and social.”— 
p. 359. 

“He seemed to foresee what had so often 
appeared—the barren admiration of men who 
praise this discourse as a power, as a merely 
ideal justice, asa beautiful but impracticable 
scheme of ethics, For he turns upon such at 
the close, with a striking parable designed to 
enforce the immediate application of his teach- 
ings. And why call ye me Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things which I say ?’— 
p. 359. 

It is in no unfriendly feeling toward the 
writer, or the writing, that,I have penned these 
hasty and brief notes. The author is deserv- 
ing of our thanks; his book is worthy of an 
attentive perusal. But it is a book for the 
more intelligent class of readers—those who 
will carefully reflect upon and examine the 
evidence of the truth of the propositions 
therein stated. To such it carries an an- 
tidote with it. 

E. MICHENER. 

New Garden, 1st of 5th mo., 1872. 





PROSPERITY too often has the same effect 
on its possessor that a calm at sea has on the 
Dutch mariuer, who frequently, it is said, in 
these circumstances, ties up the rudder, gets 
drunk, and goes to sleep.— Dilwyn. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

‘* Let your light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works ; and glorify your Father, 
which is in heaven.”’ . 

It has often heen remarked that example 
speaks louder than precept, and I can recall 
my own experience to the fact. When very 
young in years the upright consistent walk- 
ing of those whose lives bore ample evidence 
that they truly feared God, and bated covet- 
ousness was a strong incitement and attrac- 
tion to goodness. Hence a concern has lived 
with me, that they who profess the name of 
Christ may be good examples in word and 
deed. . 

Israel was to dwell alone, and not to be 
reckoned among the nations. “Be ye clean 
that bear the vessels of the Lord,” and again, 
“ Be ye separate saith the Lord, touch not 
the unclean thing.” 


It was a complaint of old, that Ephraim 
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had mixed himself with the people, strangers 
devoured his strength and he knew it not. 
How much there is to allure the unwatch- 
ful mind from a steadfast abiding in Christ, 
the true and living vine, by which alone fruit 
can be brought forth, and practical righteous- 
ness evinced, that will tend to gather the 
flock, and the tender lambs to the fold of rest. 
“Ye are the light of the world.” “ A city 
that is set on an hill cannot be hid,” was the 
emphatic and encouraging language spoken 
by the great pattern of mankind to his diaci- 
ples, after he had testified of the blessings in 
store for the humble Christian. The poor in 
spirit, the pure in heart, the meek, the merci- 
ful, the peace makers, and they that hungered 
and thirsted after righteousness. These will 
ever exalt the precious testimonies of truth 
and righteousness, above the things of time, 
and are a light in the world that will draw 
many to say, “Come ye and let us go up to 
the mountain of the Lord, to the house of the 
God of Jacob, and He will teach us of his 
ways, and we will walk in his paths.” 
Fallston, 4th mo. 24th, 1872. 
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R. P. 


On earth we have nothing to do with suc- 
cess or with results, but only being true to 
God and for God ; for it is sincerity and not 
success which is the sweet savor before God. 
— Robertson. 


te Sa tN YT 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST—WHOSE SON 
Is HE?” 


This question has taxed the intellect and 
ingenuity of man, in every age, since it was 


True Christianity is a practical adoption 
of the teachings of Jesus Christ, and is 
therefore distinct from any mere theory as 
to who its author was, although we cannot, 
without damage, separate the revelation from 
the Revelator, for Jesus Christ is the soul of 
Christianity ; the mirror, reflecting the truths 
taught ;—the “word made flesh.” Christi- 
tianity apart from any internal evidence of 
its truth is commended to mankind by the 
divine example of its founder, and also by 
the extraordinary interposition of God, at 
the time of its establishment. In view of 
these facts (if we believe them) it becomes 
us reverently to enquire who and what is 
Jesus Christ? He is presented to us in the 
Sacred Record as the most wonderful char- 
acter in history !—* the miracle and mystery 
of humanity.” The story of his life is told, 
with artless simplicity, and with circumstan- 
tial minuteness by a few of his followers, but 
there are some of us who questicn their testi- 
mony as a record of actual occurrences, be- 
cause that which is opposed to ordinary ex- 
perience, we hesitate instinctively to believe. 
The uniformity of natural law binders our 
faith in the miraculous: but it is clear that a 
Supreme Lawgiver can suspend or change 
his laws when occasion demands; and in 
that “crooked and perverse generation” we 
should reasonably expect the employment of 
miraculous power in attestation of the Diviue 
authority and mission of Jesus Christ, for he 
stands before us as an anomalous character. 
We may seek to strengthen our antagonistic 
theories concerning him by isolated texts 
from Scripture, but we can only understand 


propounded by Jesus Christ to the Pharisees. | his true greatness by an impartial intelligent 
He evidently designed to show them by his | examination of the Record as a whole. 


interrogatories, that if he was merely a fem- 
poral prince, David would not bave acknowl- 
edged him as a superior, and thus to lead 
them to a higher appreciation of his charac- 
ter. From that day, almost to our own time, 
the diversity of opinions touching this ques- 
tion, has been a fruitful source of persecu- 
tion in the Church. Learned and zealous 
disputants, in defending their opposing views 
of Christ, have laid aside the Christianity he 
taught, and yet the question is constantly re- 
curring, and demands of reflecting beings an 
answer commensurate with its importance. 
It is the glory of this age, that no man can 
claim the right to impose his interpretation 
of Truth upon his brethren, It is now being 
understood that men must needs differ, and 
that the expression of honest convictions 
upon matters of interest commands the re- 
spect of intelligent minds. We rejoice in 
this evidence of Christian progress, and see 


in it the prophecy of the ultimate triumph 
of Truth. 


W hilst awarding all sincerity to the writer 
of a recent article in his attempt to disprove 
that Jesus is the Christ, his conclusions so obvi- 
ously contradict the plain testimony of Scrip- 
ture, as I interpret it, that I am constrained to 
express the convictions upon this subject 
which have brought peace to my own mind; 
and I do so with no desire to engage in un- 
profitable theological discussion, but if pos- 
sible to confirm the faith of those who recog- 


nize that “Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God.” 


The quotations made use of by our friend 
support this theory, but in most of the chap- 
ters from which he gleans, may be found 
language opposing his views; and J think 
the weight of testimony is against him. Ex- 
tracts from the writings of early Friends are 
brought forward in defense of the position 
assumed, which but express the convictions 
of individual minds, and are by no means 
conclusive evidence that the Society was a 
unit in this belief. Indeed, Friends as a 
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body have no clearly defined theological 
opinions, but have wisely left individuals to 
judge for themselves upon doctrinal points. 

For one, I cannot separate Jesus Christ, or, 
more properly, the body from the Spirit, nor 
do I find any distinct warrant for so doing 
in Scripture. When we speak of a man, we 
do not mean his body alone, for that in it- 
self is inanimate; nor yet his spirit, without 
the body, through which it is made manifest. 
These are but parts which, when united, 
form the perfect man. Christ, then, is not 
divided. When the high priest before whom 
he was arraigned, asked him, ‘‘ Art thon the 
Christ the Son of the Blessed?” His answer 
was, “I am, and ye shall see the Son of Man 
sitting on the right hand of power.” This 
language so harmonizes with the pervading 
thought of the record, which is, that Jesus 
Christ not only was, but still is, (he having 


of the heavenly host. Wise men and hum- 
ble shepherds—(the extremes of Society)— 
meet to do him homage. Good old Simeon, 
who was not to “see death until he had seen 
the Lord’s Christ,” recognizes the promised 
saviour in the child brought to the temple, 
and then desires to depart in peace. On the 
shore of Jordan the heavenly dove descends 
upon the ‘Beloved Son,’ whom John calls 
“the Lamb of God.” 

He commences his earthly ministry speak- 
ing as never man spake, coufopnding the wis- 
dom of the Scribes and Pharisees, and yet 
his words are plain to the ignorant. Walking 
in sweet companionship with Him who sent 
him, his friends are publicans\and sinners ; 
rich in heavenly treasures, te hath not 

; where to lay his head. Despised and reject- 
‘ed of men, his life is one scene of unselfish 
labor for their good. 


passed from earth to Heaven,) that ifwe are; In the agonies of Gethsemane, where even 


to believe in the testimony at all, it seems to the little band of unlettered fishermen desert 
me we must receive it, as an historical fact. | him, angels are sent to minister unto him. 


» 


Let us briefly glance at the accounts we 
have of this anomalous character, for in the 
scale of being he stands upon a plane above 
mere manhood, even in its more perfect type, 
and although delegated with wonderful pow- 
er, he as certainly is represented as depend- 
ent uponGod. He isthe “ mediator between 
God and man,” “the man Christ Jesus,” as 
also, “the Lord from heaven.” As the Di- 
vine Master, he willingly becomes the ser- 
vant of all. He is a confirmation of the 
promise made in the beginning, that ‘the 
seed of the woman should bruise the serpent’s 
head,” a promise renewed to Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, and which is in process of 
fulfilment, as I believe Moses was cheered by 
the faith, that a prophet like unto himself 
should be raised up, and Jesus Christ was 
the only law-giver after Moses, and is yet to 
lead the world out of worse than Egyptian 
bondage into the spiritual land of promise. 

Jewish poets through the ages sung of the 
coming deliverer. Jewish seers beheld his 
advent afar off. Thesame prophet who with 
sublime pathos, portrays “the man of sor- 
rows,” later on highly exalts him by the 
titles “Wonderful Counsellor, the Mighty 
God, the Everlasting Father and Prince of 
Peace.” Micah predicts the city of his birth— 
Daniel certifies of the perpetuity of his king- 
dom—Haggai calls him “the desire of all na- 
tions,” and Malachi prophecies of the mes- 
senger who shall prepare the way for hie 
coming. Thus in the twilight of a remote 
antiquity, was seen the coming of the Son of 
Righteousness. 

In the fullness of time, he who is called 
“the first-born of every creature,” is cradled 
in a manger, amid the joyful acclamations 
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Resignedly approaching the death of the 
cross, in the depth of his matchless love, he 
prays for his murderers; and as if to assure 
the world that he is indeed the Christ, de- 
clares “I, if I am lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me.” At his crucifix- 
ion, the veil of the temple which had hereto- 
fore separated the people from the most holy 
place is forever rent in twain. His broken 
and bruised body kuows not corruption, but 
is reanimated by the Divine spirit, which, 
without measure, tabernacled therein. The 
crucified Jesus of Nazareth becomes the risen 
Lord and Christ. The Messiah of the Jews 
is henceforth the Saviour of the world, and 
| ascends to the glory which he had with the 
Father before the world was. “Christ died, 
rose, and revived,that he might be Lord, 
both of the dead and of the living.” 

These are some of the leading facts in the 
story of that wondrous life—facts which are 
told in the simple language of truth without 
comment or eulogy—facts that the ingenuity 
of man has not been unable to controvert— 
facts, in the presence of which we are awed, and 
which are inexplicable. except as we rise to 
a consciousness that all things are possible 
with God. 

Viewing the record as a whole, and accept- 
ing it as truth, I cannot separate what “ God 
has joined together,” and can say with Paul, 
‘*these things are written that ye might be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God; and that believing ye might have life 
through his name.” Cc 

4th Month, 1872. 
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MEN are never placed in such extremes but 
there is a light to guide them. 
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HEAVEN WITHIN. 


I have no faith in any system of religion 
that takes men and women out of the pre- 
sent, or treats with indifference any human 
affection and interests; that is so intent 
upon heaven as to overlook the only road 
by which it is possible to reach heaven. Let 
us lose no time in bewailing lost opportuni- 
ties, nor in fancying that any act of ours has 
aliented, or can alienate, the divine love. 
Let us not imagine that any day in the future 
will be more favorable for leaving off any 
bad habit, or for forming any good one, than 
the present, nor that our surroundings afford 
any adequate excuse for the incompleteness 
of our lives. We say, “If only this weight 
were removed, if my burden were only some 
other, I couid go on my way with a glad 
heart.” This is only an appearance. It 
was not by chance that just that cross was 
laid upon you; that just that trial came to 
you. That you feel it so sorely shows how 
much you needed it. Every trial is a blessing 
in disguise. It rests with us to turn the rod 
of chastening into a staff upon which to lean. 
It is because of our own stubbornness that we 
are beaten with many stripes. (iod does not 
willingly afflict the children of men. Every 
parent knows that, to secure the best good of 
a child, it is sometimes necessary to thwart 
its wishes. It must learn many lessons it 
would gladly avoid, if they would promote 
either its happiness or its usefulness. And 
shall we take it hard of our heavenly Father 
if He does not lead us up by our own way? 
if He turns us from the pursuit of mere per- 
sonal aim ? if, by restraint and denial and 
sorrow and loss—by withholding what we 
want, and imposing upon us what we do not 
want—He is ever seeking to show us the bet- 
ter way ; to emancipate us from ourselves ; to 
bring our souls into harmony with his, and 
make our lives as one with His divine order ? 
Do you know why life is sx hard, why God 
and heaven are so remote? Do you know why 
He is ever stealing out of our sight, leaving 
in our heart no hint of His presence? It is 
because we are seeking our own way, are ab- 
sorbed in our personal interests. It is to get 
the selfishness out of us that we have to be 
brayed in the mortar of experience. The 
life must be builded upon the everlasting 
foundation of truth and love. Life begins 
with each one of us in the activity of anmit- 
igated self-love. intent only upon pleasing 
ourselves and satisfying our wants. How 
importunate and clamorous they are. 


How hardly will they brook denial. If 


this dear idol be withheld will the sun still 
shine? Shall the love, essential as life, be 
withdrawn and the dreary mockery of life 
goon? Again and again we are ready to 












| break with life, to throw it aside as a worth- 
less toy. Surely no grief was ever so polg- 
nant, no cross so hard to bear. How heart- 
less and indifferent seems the world! And 
God, if there be any God, how can He bear 
to see us so miserable? But the grass grows 
green; the flowers bloom; the brook still 
sings on its way; the sun rises and sets; 
above, march in nightly procession, the stars. 
Nature rebukes our petulance, and we come 
to learu that nothing vital can ever die— 
least of all, love, which is the life of God. 
We grow ashamed of our littleness and selt- 
absorption. We learn that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive. We learn that sor- 
row is one of God’s veiled angels bound 
upon His mission. ‘“ The kingdom of heaven 
is within you,” said Jesus. We need not 
hope to find heaven awaiting us in another 
world unless we take it with us. It is not so 
much a gift as a growth. It is in the life 
that now is—in the performance of its duties, 
in learning its lessons, in sabordinating the 
lower to the higher, love of self to love of 
the neighbor; it is getting rid of doubt and 
anxiety and fear, and putting in their place 
an unfaltering trust.—C. B. in “ The Life 
that now Is,” 
SILENCE. 
BY JOB SCOTT. 


I have been renewedly confirmed in the 
great advantage to families, and even to 
small children, that results from sitting down 
in solemn silence and therein waiting upon 
God. I hav? seen the children much broken 
and tendered in such seasons; so that even 
when there has not b2en a word spoken, the 
tears have rolled down their cheeks, and their 
looks have been evidently expressive of heart- 
felt sensations. This practice also learns them 
silence and subjection ; it curbs their wills 
and habituates them to restraint, and a pa- 
tient waiting for their parent’s permission to 
engage ia their little diversions. The habit 
of silence, subjection and patient waiting for 
permission, are very useful to children from 
infancy to mature age, and many suffer much 
for want of it. I have also seen much ad- 
vantage to children, and indeed to whole 
families, from the practice of a solemn pause 
at meals; it learns children stillness, decen- 
cy and reverence. And where it is done ina 
feeling manner, with minds rightly turned to 
feel after God, and experience His blessing, 
and is not practiced in a light, formal man- 
ner, it tends to season and solemnize the minds 
of young and old. I have seen it done in a 
very careless, lifeless manner, with scarce any 
reverence; divers of the family conversiag 
not far from the table; and scarce any sense 
of the Divine presence prevalent in the minds 
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of those around it, and perhaps the pause, 
scarcely long enough to allow of much solid 
sensibility, or reverential acknowledgment of 
the favors received from the bounty of a gra- 
cious God in the ample provisions of His 
providential care for our bodies, or His con- 
tinued extension of Fatherly regard to our 
immortal souls. I think such an undevout 
appearance can be very little to the Divine 
acceptance, but where a proper pause is ob- 
served, and the Lord is therein seriously 
sought to, the mind being feelingly impressed 
with a sense of His aid and assistance, and 
all branches of the family are reverently si- 
lent, it is an oblation well pleasing in the 
sight of God, and very useful to such families. 
I am morally certain that I have many a 
day gone through the cares and concerns of 
life with much more composure, stability, 
satisfaction and propriety for the strength 
and assistance I have found in drawing near 
to God, in solemn silence in my family, and I 
wish the practice of reverently adoring Him 
in this way may increase more and more. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





With me a rainy day has no depressing in- 
fluence, but frequently quite the contrary. 
It is ever illustrative of the goodness of God, 
our Creater and Father, showing His unlimit- 
ed wisdom—His unbounded power—His im- 
partiality and the equal distribution of His 
gifts as declared by Jesus: “ He sends His 
rain upon the just and the unjust, not favor- 
ing the first by furnishing any greater abun- 
dance of external good, nor withdrawing sup- 
port from the latter.” How exquisitely does 
this accord with the trans:aitted experience 
of the good of past ages, and it is in accord- 
ance with our own experierce, however small 
this may be, “ thata man’s life consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth.” 

Through this summer until recently, and 
through the last, since residing here, it has 
often seemed in vain that I have remembered 
and counted my blessings, and exerted my- 
self cheerfully to bear and industriously to 
execute; but through all there has been an 
occasional glimmering of light—a partial 
breaking away of the darkness, just such a 
view of the celestial as kept me from throw- 
ing it all off, by seeking my life in the things 
of time and sense. There still are moments 
when I almost desire to be as the fowls of the 
air and the beasts of the field, to live my brief 
life, die and be no more; but the celestial will 





break in upon me—the day-star will rise, 
whether I will it or not, and I am made to 
feel that “truly the light is sweet, and a 
pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the 
sun.” 

I know that I am a very child in the Truth, 
but every lesson I have learned, that is, every 
act of obedience has caused a desire to know 
more, and examine further if it be the Truth. 
It is only by obedience we learn. The king- 
dom cometh nut by observation. Hence 
the religion of Christ is called an experimen- 
tal one, and I fully believe 

‘* That He, our gracious Father, kind as just, 

Knowing our frame, remembers man is dust. 

His Spirit, ever brooding o’er the mind, 

Sees the first wish to better hopes inclined— 

Marks the young dawn of every virtuous aim, 

And fans the smoking flax intoa flame. 

His ears are open to the softest ory, 

His grace descends to meet the lifted eye, 

He reads the language of a silent tear, 

And sighs are incense from a heart sincere. 

Such are the vows the sacrifice I give, 

Accept the vow and bid the suppliant live. 

From each terrestrial bondage set me free, 

Still every wish that centers not in Thee— 

Bid my fond hopes, my vain disquiets cease, 

And point my path to everlasting peace.’’ 





Since thy visit to our house, thou hast been 
often in my thoughts, and I believe profitably 
so. Two persons cannot be together for 
weeks as we were, and talk continually as we 
did, without exerting an influence upon each 
other. We wandered hand in hand through 
subjects both grave and gay, and I have 
often fervently desired that the time thus 
spent might enrich our souls, and that only 
the good might live. * , * z 

Thou dost nut clearly understand my allu- 
sion to Luke xx, 35,36? My object was 
to refer to the happy picture of the future 
state of joy for the redeemed, drawn by Jesus. 
The condition of the human soul after the 
death of the body, is not capable of definite 
description—but we are apt to imagine this 
or that—and the Sadducees ao of 
“Sadduc’”’) were not those, as I understand 
it, who took enough interest in spiritual 
things to cause them to care much about the 
doctrine that Jesus was preaching up and 
down in that country, and hence only pro- 
pounded questions to Him to get His most 
intelligent answers. * * * And although they 
were of the class justly and entirely enjoying 
the appellation of “ Worldly-minded,” yet 
the Master never rebuked them as severely as 
He did the hypocrites, the scribes and the 
pharisees, and His answer to them on this oc- 
casion was full of kindness, in form and sub- 
stance. When did He give a brighter or 
more lovely description of the spirit land? 
“They are equal unto the angels; and are 
the children of God.” Is it possible for us 
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HEAVEN WITHIN. | 


I have no faith in any system of religion 
that takes men and women out of the pre- 
sent, or treats with indifference any human 
affection and interests; that is so intent 
upon heaven as to overlook the only road 
by which it is possible to reach heaven. Let 
us lose no time in bewailing lost opportuni- 
ties, nor in fancying that any act of ours has 
aliented, or can alienate, the divine love. 
Let us not imagine that any day in the future 
will be more favorable for leaving off any 
bad habit, or for forming any good one, than 
the present, nor that our surroundings afford 
any adequate excuse for the incompleteness 
of our lives. We say, “If only this weight 
were removed, if my burden were only some 
other, I couid go on my way with a glad 
heart.” This is only an appearance. It 
was not by chance that just that cross was 
laid upon you; that just that trial came to 
you. That you feel it so sorely shows how 
much you needed it. Every trial is a blessing 
in disguise. It rests with us to turn the rod 
of chastening into a staff upon which to lean. 
It is because of our own stubbornness that we 
are beaten with many stripes. (iod does not 
willingly afflict the children of men. Every 
parent knows that, to secure the best good of 
a child, it is sometimes necessary to thwart 
its wishes. It must learn many lessons it 
would gladly avoid, if they would promote 
either its happiness or its usefulness. And 
shall we take it hard of our heavenly Father 
if He does not lead us up by our own way? 
if He turns us from the pursuit of mere per- 
sonal aim? if, by restraint and denial and 
sorrow and loss—by withholding what we 
want, and imposing upon us what we do not 
want—He is ever seeking to show us the bet- 
ter way ; to emancipate us from ourselves ; to 
bring our souls into harmony with his, and 
make our lives as one with His divine order ? 

Do you know why life is so hard, why God 
and heaven are so remote? Do you know why 
He is ever stealing out of our sight, leaving 
in our heart no hint of His presence? It is 
because we are seeking our own way, are ab- 
sorbed in our personal interests. It is to get 
the selfishness out of us that we have to be 
brayed in the mortar of experience. The 
life must be builded upon the everlasting 
foundation of truth and love. Life begins 
with each one of us in the activity of uomit- 
igated self-love. intent only upon pleasing 
ourselves and satistying our wants. How 
importunate and clamorous they are. 

How hardly will they brook denial. If 
this dear idol be withheld will the sun still 
shine? Shall the love, essential as life, be 
withdrawn and the dreary mockery of life 
goon? Again and again we are ready to 
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break with life, to throw it aside as a worth- 
less toy. Surely no grief was ever so poig- 
nant, no cross so hard to bear. How heart- 
less and indifferent seems the world! And 
God, if there be any God, how can He bear 
to see us so miserable? But the grass grows 
green; the flowers bloom; the brook still 
sings on its way; the sun rises and sets; 
above, march in nightly procession, the stars. 
Nature rebukes our petulance, and we come 
to learu that nothing vital can ever die— 
least of all, love, which is the life of God. 
We grow ashamed of our littleness and self- 
absorption. We learn that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive. We learn that sor- 
row is one of God’s veiled angels bound 
upon His mission. “The kingdom of heaven 
is within you,” said Jesus. We need not 
hope to find heaven awaiting us in another 
world unless we take it with us. It is not so 
much a gift as a growth. It is in the life 
that now is—in the performance of its duties, 
in learning its lessons, in sabordinating the 
lower to the higher, love of self to love of 
the neighbor; it is getting rid of doubt and 
anxiety and fear, and putting in their place 
an unfaltering trust.—C. B. in “ The Life 
that now Is,” 
SILENCE. 
BY JOB SCOTT. 

I have been renewedly confirmed in the 
great advantage to families, and even to 
small children, that results from sitting down 
in solemn silence and therein waiting upon 
God. I hav? seen the children much broken 
and tendered in such seasons; so that even 
when there has not bzen a word spoken, the 
tears have rolled down their cheeks, and their 
looks have been evidently expressive of heart- 
felt sensations. This practice also learns them 
silence and subjection ; it curbs their wills 
and habituates them to restraint, and a pa- 
tient waiting for their parent’s permission to 
engage in their little diversions. The habit 
of silence, subjection and patient waiting for 
permission, are very useful to children from 
infancy to mature age, and many suffer much 
for want of it. I have also seen much ad- 
vantage to children, and indeed to whole 
families, from the practice of a solemn pause 
at meals; it learns children stillness, decen- 
cy and reverence. And where it is done ina 
feeling manner, with minds rightly turned to 
feel after God, and experience His blessing, 
and is not practiced in a light, formal man- 
ner, it tends to season and solemnize the minds 
of young and old. I have seen it done in a 
very careless, lifeless manner, with scarce any 
reverence; divers of the family conversiog 
not far from the table; and scarce any sense 
of the Divine presence prevalent in the minds 








of those around it, and perhaps the pause, 
scarcely long enough to allow of much solid 
sensibility, or reverential acknowledgment of 
the favors received from the bounty of a gra- 
cious God in the ample provisions of His 
providential care for our bodies, or His con- 
tinued extension of Fatherly regard to our 
immortal souls. I think such an undevout 
appearance can be very little to the Divine 
acceptance, but where a proper pause is ob- 
served, and the Lord is therein seriously 
sought to, the mind being feelingly impressed 
with a sense of His aid and assistance, and 
all branches of the family are reverently si- 
lent, it is an oblation well pleasing in the 
sight of God, and very useful to such families. 
I am morally certain that I have many a 
day gone through the cares and concerns of 
life with much more composure, stability, 
satisfaction and propriety for the strength 
and assistance I have found in drawing near 
to God, in solemn silence in my family, and I 
wish the practice of reverently adoring Him 
in this way may increase more and more. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





With me a rainy day has no depressing in- 
fluence, but frequently quite the contrary. 
It is ever illustrative of the goodness of God, 
our Creater and Father, showing His unlimit- 
ed wisdom—His unbounded power—His im- 
partiality and the equal distribution of His 
gifts as declared by Jesus: “ He sends His 
rain upon the just and the unjust, not favor- 
ing the first by furnishing any greater abun- 
dance of external good, nor withdrawing sup- 
port from the latter.” How exquisitely does 
this accord with the trans:aitted experience 
of the good of past ages, and it is in accord- 
ance with our own experierce, however small 
this may be, “ that a man’s life consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth.” 

Through this summer until recently, and 
through the last, since residing here, it has 
often seemed in vain that I have remembered 
and counted my blessings, and exerted my- 
self cheerfully to bear and industriously to 
execute; but through all there has been an 
occasional glimmering of light—a partial 
breaking away of the darkness, just such a 
view of the celestial as kept me from throw- 
ing it all off, by seeking my life in the things 
of time and sense. There still are moments 
when I almost desire to be as the fowls of the 
air and the beasts of the field, to live my brief 
life, die and be no more; but the celestial will 
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break in upon me—the day-star will rise, 
whether I will it or not, and I am made to 
feel that “truly the light is sweet, and a 
pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the 
sun.” 

I know that I am a very child in the Truth, 
but every lesson I have learned, that is, every 
act of obedience has caused a desire to know 
more, and examine further if it be the Truth. 
It is only by obedience we learn. The king- 
dom cometh not by observation. Hence 
the religion of Christ is called an experimen- 
tal one, and I fully believe 

‘‘ That He, our gracious Father, kind as just, 

Knowing our frame, remembers man is dust. 

His Spirit, ever brooding o’er the mind, 

Sees the first wish to better hopes inclined— 

Marks the young dawn of every virtuous aim, 

And fans the smoking flax intoa flame. 

His ears are open to the softest cry, 

His grace descends to meet the lifted eye, 

He reads the language of a silent tear, 

And sighs are incense from a heart sincere. 

Such are the vows the sacrifice I give, 

Accept the vow and bid the suppliant live. 

From each terrestrial bondage set me free, 

Still every wish that centers not in Thee— 

Bid my fond hopes, my vain disquiets cease, 

And point my path to everlasting peace.’’ 





Since thy visit to our house, thou hast been 
often in my thoughts, and I believe profitably 
so. Two persons cannot be together for 
weeks as we were, and talk continually as we 
did, without exerting an influence upon each 
other. We wandered hand in hand through 
subjects both grave and gay, and I have 
often fervently desired that the time thus 
spent might enrich our souls, and that only 
the good might live. * * - - 

Thou dost nut clearly understand my allu- 
sion to Luke xx, 35,36? My object was 
to refer to the happy picture of the future 
state of joy for the redeemed, drawn by Jesus. 
The condition of the human soul after the 
death of the body, is not capable of definite 
description—but we are apt to imagine this 
or that—and the Sadducees sr of 
“Sadduc”) were not those, as I understand 
it, who took enough interest in spiritual 
things to cause them to care much about the 
doctrine that Jesus was preaching up and 
down in that country, and hence only pro- 
pounded questions to Him to get His most 
intelligent answers. * * * And although they 
were of the class justly and entirely enjoying 
the appellation of “ Worldly-minded,” yet 
the Master never rebuked them as severely as 
He did the hypocrites, the scribes and the 
pharisees, and His answer to them on this oc- 
casion was full of kindness, in form and sub- 
stance. When did He give a brighter or 
more lovely description of the spirit land? 
“They are equal unto the angels; and are 
the children of God.” Is it possible for us 
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“to obtain that world?” I believe it was 
His intention to point His hearers to the 
aan at the end of a well spent life. But oh, 

ow little I have laid np as treasure. How 
much am I dependent on His Divine mercy, 
having loved the bad, and tco long followed 
my own desires. Blessed be His great and 
holy name. I feel that “ He that overcometh 
the same, shall be clothed in white raiment; 
and I will not blot out his name out of the 
Book of Life, but I will confess his name be- 
fore my Father and before His angels.” * * * 
Thou dost not know the great difference and 
gulf there is between the good and the bad,hav- 
ing never tasted both. May His kind pre- 
servation still continue to cover thee as with 
an arm of Divire power. Oh, how safe and 
comfortable it is to feel His arm about us, and 
His finger pointing to “ that world” and those 
angels.” Poor as lam, my spirit says tu thee 
come. * * * Some time ago, as I sat one day 
in a quiet little mid-week meeting, under much 
exercise, I felt an impulse to kneel; the 
power seemed to take hold of me twice, and 
almost pulled me off the seat, and words 
were put into my mouth, “ Thy will be done— 
Thy will be done.” Oh, how I resisted, I 
fairly struggled to retain my seat, and I did 
retain it. My dear friend, what I lost that day. 
That was a crisis in my life-time, and my re- 
fusal was the mistake of my life. Never have 
I been able to get back there, although I 
would now so willingly do it. Alone in my 
closet, I find great consolation and strength, 


but I am shut out of much that was offered 
me to do. - = - * 




































viction in those who are puzzled between the 
inward experience and the outward history, 
is another question. They appear to have 
caused uneasiness and concern in one sincere 
seeking mind, and as that concern is express- 
ed in a Christian spirit, we do not feel at 
liberty to withhold the communication. 


Perhaps it may be said with truth, that near- 
ly every religious controversy since the Chris- 
tian era has arisen from the endeavor to make 
the spiritual intuitions, the conclusions of the 
understanding, or the facts of science, har- 
monize with the Jetter of the Scriptures. We 
are not prepared to say that this has always 
been an unmixed evil. The controversies 
thus called forth may appear to have some- 
times retarded the progress of truth, but they 
may also have acted as a barrier against 
crude and premature conclusions. It is 
when angry passions are enlisted, and dis- 
putants forget the respect due each other, 
that discussion becomes an evil. But we re- 
joice with our correspondent “C” that “It 
is the glory of this age, that no man can 
claim the right to impose his interpretation 
of truth upon his brethren. It is now being 
understood that men must needs differ, and 
that the expression of honest conviction upon 
matters of interest, commands the respect of 
intelligent minds.” It is an encouraging fact 
that the debateable ground of religious opin- 
ion is, with every succeeding age, becoming 
smaller and smaller; that there is an in- 
creasing disposition in the various sects, to 
look more at the points in which they unite, 
than at those in which they differ, and the 
conviction is gradually growing that the for- 
mer must be the essentials. When this comes 
to be fully recognized, the inquiry, “ What 
think ye of Christ,” (as an historical charac- 
ter,) will give place to the more important 
one, “ What is a Christ-like spirit?” Ac. 
cepting as a truth, that “A measure and 
manifestation of the spirit (of God) is given 
to every man to profit withal,” it will be 
found that obedience to this manifestation is 
the medium by which spiritual things are 
known. That which the speculations of the 
understanding, and the researches of learn- 
ing fail to discover, is revealed by a ray of 
divine light to the obedient soul. This truth 
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Nore.—If any of our subscribers failed to 
receive the paper last week the omission will 
be corrected if a notice thereof be sent to 
the office. On account of severe affliction in 
the family of our Agent the office of the Jn- 
telligencer was closed for a few days, which 
will account for any business not having 
received the usual prompt attention. 
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LETTER AND Spirit.—In the 6th number 
of this volume we published, at the request of 
the friend whose signature it bears, an article 
entitled “Christ the Saviour.” The views there- 
in taken of the spiritual nature of that power 
which issaving, we have been accustomed from 
childhood to hear publicly expressed as the 
views of Friends. Whether in the article referr- 
ed to, they are placed in a light to produce con- 
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was fully taught by Jesus. “If any man 
will do His will, he shall know of the doc- 
trine, whether it be of God, or whether I 
speak of myself.” John vii chap. 17 v. In 
the language of the pious and learned Cud- 
worth, quoted at the close of H. W. R.’s 
communication, ‘‘ The secret mysteries of the 
divine life, of a new nature, of Christ form- 
ed within us, cannot be written or spoken, 
language and expression cannot reach them, 
neither can they be ever fully understood, 
except the soul itself be quickened from with- 
in, and awakened into the lifeof them.” 


~~ -— 
DIED. 


PIERCE.—At her residence in Wilmington, Ohio, 
on the 3d of 4th mo., 1872, Mary Pierce, widow of 
Richard Pierce, in the 85th year of her age. She 
was a native of Virginia, but while a child, her 
father, John Fallis, removed with his family to 
Pennsylvania, and some years later, to Ohio. In 
2d mo., 1819, she was married to Richard Pierce, 
who was a vative of Wilmington, Delaware. Their 
entire married life was spent in Wilmington, Ohio, 
and her husband passed away about two years be- 
fore her. Being firmly established in the Christian 
principles and practices of the Society of Friends, 
she was ever ready to vindicate and defend them. 
She was an active, earnest Christian, honoring her 
profession by her daily walk, always ready to ex- 
tend a kindly aid to those in need. To the down. 
trodden race of our land she was a friend and pro- 
tector. Her last sickness was but of few days du- 
ration, and attended with much suffering, though 
she retained her mental faculties in full strength 
until the summons came. 
whom are living, were with her during the closiog 
scene, and received a dying mother’s benediction. 
Thus has lived and passed from among us one, who 
was a blessing to her family, and an ornament to 
society. 

WALTON.—On the 8th of 4th mo., 1872, of con- 
sumtion, Mary S. Walton, in the 21st year of her 
age; amember of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 

KING.—On the 5th day of 4th mo. 1872, Esther 
King, in the 60th year of age; a member of Little 
Britain Monthly Meeting. 

HEATON.—On the afternoon of 4th mo. 13th, 
1872,io Philadelphia, Joseph Heaton. 

TYSON.—On 4th mo. 29th, 1872. at his resi- 
dence near Reading, Pa., Dr. Henry Tyson, aged 57 
years: a valued member of Maiden Creek Monthly 
Meeting. 

EACHUS.—On 4th mo. 30th, 1872, Vanleer Ea- 
chus, in the 64th year of his age; an esteemed el- 
der of Radnor Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

THOMAS.—On the evening of 5th mo. 4th, 1872, 
Samuel Thomas, in the 8lst year of his age; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at 
Green Street. 


KNIGHT.—On 4th mo. 29th, 1872, Sallie L., 


daughter of Mary and the late Joseph P. Knight of 


Bucks County. 


RICHARDSON.—On 4th day 4th mo. 17th, 1872, 
Nathauiel Richardson, in the 80th year of his age ; 


for many years an elder of Byberry Monthly Meet- 
ing, Pa. 
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ence about two centuries, and its history is 
rich with the lives and experiences of many 
valiants in the cause of Truth and Righteous-~ 
ness. 
served, in the numerous journals and writings 
of Friends, but considerable yet remains in 


erly arranged, would be useful to survivors 
and beneficial to the Society itself. 


late, to rescue these writings and bring them 
from obscurity, and to collect such items (some 
of which may be traditionary and verbal) re-~ 
lating to those who have borne their share in 
the burdens of their day. A Friend in this 
city, who has paid much attention to this sub- 
ject, has suggested the propriety of an Asso-~ 


cern, for it is a common inheritance, therefore 


ciety of Friends,” why could not our differ- 
ences be laid aside and all work harmoniously 
together. 


sponse warranting a movement in this direc- 


Her children, all of 


ation met in Norristown Meeting-house 4th 





ed with Friends of Byberry, but way does 
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A FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 
The Society of Friends has been in exist~ 


We have much of this history pre-~ 
manuscript form which, if collected and prop-~ 


Should not some effort be made, ere it is too 


ciation of Friends for this purpose, and it 
would seem there ought to be sufficient in- 
terest among us, in the subject, to favor the 
proposition. 

This is a matter in which all who bear the 
name of Friends should feel a united con- 


in the establishment of an “ Historical So- 


It is brought to the notice of 
Friends in this way, hoping there may be a re- 


tion. 
Phila., 5th mo., 1872. 
EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF THE FIRST- 
DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


The Philadelphia First-day School Associ- 


J. M. T. 





mo., 20th—98 delegates attending. In the 
absence of the assistant clerk, Anne Caley 
acted in her place. Forty-one reports were 
received, including one from West Grove Bi- 
ble Class, organized 9th mo, 24th, 1871, 

West Chester Report feelingly spoke of 
their loss in the death of their Superintend- 
ent John H. Reid. 

Verbal allusion was made to the Concern 
that this dear Friend had felt on the subject 
of war, and his great desire during the recent 
civil conflict that in his business relations he 
might be preserved from giving support to 
this evil. 

Race Street forwarded a memoir of Anna 
E. Jones, one of their most interested schol- 
ars. It was proposed that it be published in 
Scattered Seeds. 

West Philadelphia School has lost one of 
its earnest workers and supporters by the 
death of J. Willis Martin. 

The Executive Committee have correspond-~ 
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not open for a conference there. Two of the 
committee have conferred with Medford 
Friends, and the preliminary steps have been 
taken to organize a school. 

Wilmington Friends have given attention 
to the Southern Quarter. A conference has 
been held among them, and there appears to 
be a fovorable opening. 

The Treasurer's Report was read and the 
amount of the guarantee fund, $198, directed 
to be paid to the Publication Committee to 
meet the deficiency in the publication of 
Scattered Seeds. This little paper will here- 
after be a 16 page monthly, it being believed 
the change in form will make it more accept- 
able, although it adds to its expenses. 

The new Executive Committee were ap- 
pointed partly by the Association and partly 
by the several schogls. Also new officers for 
the ensuing year. 

Concord report proposed meeting on an- 
other than Seventh-day, and the next meet- 
ing of the Association will be held at Moores- 
town, New Jersey, on Third-day, 8 mo. 13th. 

an adjourned meeting will be held Fifth- 
day evening of Yearly Meeting week, at 
which the epistles to New York and Genes- 
see will be considered. 

The attendance at the meeting was large, 
and Norristown Friends kindly provided re- 
freshments, of which about 300 partook. 

The following is a summary of the exer- 
cises of the meeting viz: 


Accompanying the report from West 
Chester was a fitting and touching memorial 
of our late much loved and earnest helper, 
John H. Reid, the reading of which spread 
a feeling of deep solemnity over the meeting. 
But three months before we listened to a tri- 
bute of loved paid to the memory of a broth- 
er who stood among the foremost in the cause, 
and now another had been summoned to re- 
ceive the reward of ‘‘ Well done good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” With the expression of sympa- 
thy in the loss sustained, not only by the First- 
day school, but by the community, we were 
impressively directed to the Power that had 
upheld and made so beautiful the character 
of him we mourned. * ” ° The 
subject of proper literature for the children, 
which had so deeply impressed the mind of 
our departed friend, was alluded to, and the 
desire expressed that those who had this mat- 
ter in charge should be actively interested in 
extending the publication of Friends books, 
as the effect of injurious reading on the 
youthful misfd could scarcely be estimated. 

A memoir of Anna E. Jones, a member of 
Race Street First-day School was read, and 
the devoted, earnest child, it represented, 
called forth many excellent and interesting 
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remarks, and those present were made to feel 
that there is much in the lifeof a good child 
to influence the young, and the First-day 
School, it was thought, had been the means 
of bringing to view many beautiful exam- 
ples. The desire was expressed that children 
of all classes might be gathered into our 
First-day schools, as there were many outside 
of our Society requiring a tender care, and 
it was hoped that the attention of teachers 
would be especially directed to the boys and 
youth, who in too many cases are left with- 
out moral or religious instruction, and upon 
whom the nation’s future must, in a great ex- 
tent, depend. 

A Friend who had never before attended a 
meeting of an Association of this character 
impressively expressed his desire for the ad- 
vancement of the work, believing that the 
welfare of the young depended upon proper 
training ; that it was a high and important 
duty, and that all engaged in this labor 
should be stimulated and see to it that the 
movement be kept on the right ground, and 
if this was the case he believed it would 
prosper, and that the Divine Blessing would 
rest upon it. 

A sister feelingly remarked that if the 
love of the Father is in the work, the teach- 
er will be able to raise in the hearts of the 
children a love of the Good Spirit which 
they will in turn encourage in others; this 
was the work of our early Friends, and, with 
the greater privileges we enjoy we were call- 
ed to abide in this love, that will unite and 
draw all together. 

In the silence that preceded the reading of 
the minute of adjournment, we could all 
without doubt truthfully acknowledge, as was 
expressed “ that the Father had been around 
about us, and that the canopy of His love 
had been over us.” CLERKS. 


(Opposite Neighbors.) 
LETTER FROM CHINA. 
PEKIN— WALLS AND BUILDINGS—THE CHINESE — TEMPLES 
AND RELIGION— MISSIONARIES, 

After six hours and a half of hard travel 
over thirteen miles of rock road, we reached 
Pekin, which is situated on a level plain, 
surrounded by a wall 23 miles long. The 
great China wall does not compare with this 
wall in size, but is made glorious in its course 
by running over mountains, through the vales, 
and spanning rivers. The dirt used for the 
great wall around Pekin forms the moat, 
which is sometimes filled with water in case 
of danger; at present it is used as a shut. 
Within this wall is a cross wall of equal di- 
mensions which separates the Chinese city 
from the Tartar, or city of the Manchus, who 
are the rulers. Within this wall is what is 
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called the Prohibited City, where the emperor 
and his retainers live and where the imperial 
councils and courts are held, and no one but 
officials of the nation are admitted. Pekin 
may be called a city of officials, where all the 
nobility live with their retainers and retinues. 
All the officials and most of the foreign lega- 
tions live in what is called a “ compound,” 
which is a lot of ground inclosed by a wall 
perhaps 12 feet high, with a large front gate, 
which is always attended by a servant; and 
within this wall as many one-story houses are 
built as the occupant needs. On arriving at 
Pekin, our first object was to get a resting- 
place after our severe pounding, but strange 
as it may seem, there is not a hotel in the 
whole city of Pekin. And so we sought ot 
the American Legation, and on arriving there 
found no one but Chinese servants at the gate. 
They immediately dispatched a messenger for 
Minister Low and Dr. Williams, Secretary of 
the Legation, who soon returned and wel- 
comed us to their home in one of these com- 
pounds, where we were very hospitably and 
kindly entertained during our stay in the 
city. But what shall I say of Pekin and its 
inhabitants? No place is like it in the world. 
The streets, with the exception of two or three, 
are perhaps 100 feet wide, the mud piled up 
in the centre for a road, leaving standing 
water in gutters on either side, no paving any- 
where, nothing but mud, filth, stench, and de- 
cay mark everything. I saw many houses 
lying prostrate, caused by the heavy rains, 
while the materials were carried away to be 
used for other purposes. Nothing is in order ; 
decay, decay, decay, is stamped on every- 
thing. They never repair until the building 
has become useless, and this is as true of their 
palaces, temples and walls, as of their roads 
and houses. Everything is done in a primi- 
tive way. Camels, horses, donkeys, and men 
carry heavy loads tied on to them by ropes. 
Travellers ride in palanquins perched on two 
mules fastened by ropes, or ride in carts with- 
out springs, which is most common, or on a 
donkey with a pad on his back ; if without a 
pad, then they set on the hips of the donkey. 
Men and women eat alike, with chop-sticks. 
They eat very little meat. The larger por- 
tion of the people live on cabbage, soup 
thickened with flour and corn, or millet cakes. 
They have corn like New England corn and 
millet and sorghum seed and wheat, all of 
which are raised here in this latitude (40°). 
Potatoes are also very fine, other fruits, ao 
far as I have seen, are very poor. And what 
shall I say of the people? The nobility are 
evidently much opposed to foreigners. They 
consider themselves as stooping to hold inter- 
course with them. They think China is all 
the world. Look at their maps. China cov- 


ers nearly all the world, and other countries 
are put down in the margin as mere suburbs. 
There seems to be an aversion or hatred to 
foreigners pervading all classes. While we 
were passing along the street a Chinese lady 
said: “ There go those foreign devils,” as 
they call all foreigners. They are extremely 
ignorant and self-willed ; although as servants 
are very kind and obliging. They seem very 
industrious. Common labor is very cheap— 
5 to 8 cents a day, mechanics, 20 cents a day. 
Of course poverty stamps the condition of 
three-quarters of the populace in cities. In 
the country property seems more evenly di- 
vided. One of the scarcest and dearest arti- 
cles here is fuel. Wood or coal is not to be 
had in any quantity, therefore the sorghum 
and corn and millet stalks are cut off, bound 
in bundles, and kept for fuel. The poorer 
people in the country go into the fields and 
pull up the sorghum roots, shake out the dirt, 
and dry them for fire-wood. One of the most 
cruel, inhuman and painful fashions we see 
is the cramping the feet of the Chinese women 
into a space about two inches wide at the 
heel and running to a point at the toe not 
more than four or five inches long. They 
walk as though they were going on stilts, and 
sometimes have to use a staff or have some 
one to lead them. They are not expected to 
do much work or appear in public. Indeed, 
they could not if they would. They dress 
their hair very tastily and wear flowers. 
Young girls paint their faces with vermillion. 
All dress in cotton or silk, generally colored 
blue. Men wear stuffed overcoats, sleeves a 
foot longer than the arm. All wear their 
hair braided and reaching down below the 
hips, with their front hair shaved off to the 
top of the head. They wear no hats, neither 
do ladies wear bonnets. Many men go bare- 
foot from necessity, and are nearly naked 
when hard at work. They seem very strong, 
even without the use of meat, and as low as 
is their condition in general, they appear hap- 
py and contented with their lot. Their re- 
ligion seems to be a reverence for sages and 
their commands. 

The Buddhist religion is the national re- 
ligion. Once a year the emperor (who is con- 
sidered the vicegerent of God on earth) goes 
to the Temple of Heaven to offer prayers for 
the people, and fasts three days. Tn the Con- 
fucian Temple prayers are offered at the full 
and new moons, and daily a chorus of music 
is offered in commemoration of the Sage by 
priests. The music, however, is of the most 
primitive kind—drums, gongs, and pipes. 
The tones not extending up or down more 
than five notes, and all of an unearthly sound, 
In the Lama Temple is an immense image of 
Buddha, composed of wood and clay. It has 
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a beautiful smoothed bronzed surface, and |THE TOUR OF AGASSIZ—HIS LATE GLAC IAL 


is decorated with a crown and two immense 
lotus flowers with their roots. The whole is 
painted in gorgeous colors. These three tem- 
ples exhibit the perfection of Chinese archi- 
tecture, but like everything else are out of 
repair. They have no Sabbath, but about 
one hundred holy days in the year, which are 
given to prayer in the temples, feasting, pay- 
ing tithes, etc. Among such a people our 
missionaries come tu labor for the spread of 
the Gospel. There are twenty here, I think, 
representing the Episcopalian, Presbyterian 
and Methodist denominations. The most 
beautiful feature here is the harmony exist- 
ing among these different sects for a union of 
work, They labor together for one great end 
and purpose—the evangelization of this peo- 
le. 

They tel] me some of them have been here 
for ten years, and others for a life-time. They 
have gained about two hundred converts. 
They have several schools for girls and one 
for boys, and are doing the best they can with 
the prejudices against them. The natives are 
only reached by kindness, and these general- 


ly of the lower and poorer classes, after hav- | 


ing learned the language so they can talk 
with them, so as to overcome their preju- 
dices. 


I have not seen a field which Jooks to me 
so discouraging. ‘There is so much ignorance 
and superstition among all classes, and such 
hatred against foreigners. I was glad to see 
however, the hopefulness of these patient, 
devoted laborers for Christ and His Gospel. 

Dr. Williams, who went with us and showed 
us about Pekin, is an encyclopedia and dic- 
tionary, and from him we get many of our 
impressions. In travelling along one of the 
prominent streets, in which lived many of 
the officials, we were struck with the charac- 
ters on the gates and walls. We asked Dr. 
Williams to interpret them to us, and we 
learned something of their ideas by this: 1st, 
over the gateway was the name of the offi- 
cial ; 2d, just inside of the gate in conspicu- 
ous characters on a bare wall, was the num- 
ber of offices he had filled; then, 3d, came 
various mottoes posted on the walls of the 
compound like this: “Do well, and you 
shal] be happy.” “May your happiness be 
like the deluge, and your profits bubble up.” 
“‘ May the gods give you peace.” ‘“ Remem- 
ber the three fears: Ist. The Emperor. 2d. 
The power of the gods. 3d. Doing wrong.” 
“Forget not the five cardinal virtues: Ist. 
To live virtuously. 2d. Todoright. 3d. To 
be courteous. 4th. To govern wisely. 5th. 
To obey the conscience.” I said, Here cer- 


tainly is the doctrine of good works, if not of 


faith. GEORGE PARTRIDGE. 
























DISCOVERY. 


The latest intelligence from Prof. Agassiz 
is highly novel and interesting, as confirma- 
tory of his important glacial theory. Lord 
Bacon long ago remarked that the great conti- 
nents of the Southern hemisphere bore a singu- 
lar resemblance to one another in the pyramid 
alform of their terminal points in the great 
Southern Ocean. Each of the three promon- 
tories, at Cape Horn, at the Cape of Good 
Hope and at Tasmania, on the south-eastern 
coast of Australia, appears to have been piled 
up in the front of a vast mass of advancing 
water and ice moving from the South Pole; 
and each of them also appears to have been 
partly demolished by the over-sweeping ice- 
wave. These singular facts, which have led 
many eminent geographers and geologists to 
the conclusion that a terrible glacial deluge 
once washed over the Southern continents, 
crumbling them up, separating them into dif- 
ferent parts, strewing their debris over our 
hemisphere, and forming the long slopes which 
incline towards the Arctic Ocean, seem to 
acquire new significance in the light of Agas- 
siz’s discovery of similar ones in the neighbor- 
hood of Montevideo, South America. It is, 
certainly, to say the least, a beautiful con- 
ception of science to divest these mighty and 
ancient phenomena of their supposed pur- 
poseless action, by showing that they have 
carved and sculptured the globe for the pro- 
duction of our river beds and ocean-current 
channels, and served in a thousand ways to 
prepare it for the abode of man. But the 
facts which geology can now adduce remove 
this conclusion from and far beyond the field 
of speculation. The valley of the Aar, in 
Switzerland, is a good illustration of this 
wonderful glaciating process. After quitting 
the ice of the glacier and going down the val- 
ley to the Grimsel, every traveller has no- 
ticed the rocks cropping out from the bed of 
the valley, rounded like hogs’ backs—the 
roches moutonnies of Agassiz—or fluted, fur- 
rowed, and scarred by the pebbles which the 
glacier held as fine emery on its lower sur- 
face, and with which it has ground and pol- 
ished the rocks to a vitreous smoothness. The 
glacial phenomena now discovered by Agas- 
siz are on the cone-shaped hill or “ mount,” 
situated on the western side of the Bay of 
Montevideo, and are the most northern errat- 
ics yet found in the Southern Hemisphere. 
The geographical position of the hill is in 
latitude thirty-four degrees fifty-three min- 
utes south and longitude fifty-six degrees 
fourteen minutes west, and the mount rises 
four hundred and sixty-five feet above the 
sea level. It consists of blue and greenish 
gray adamantine silicious clay slates standing 








vertically on edge, tending in an east-south- 
east and west-northwest direction, and ex- 
hibit, says the Professor, “all the character- 
istic features of the roches moutonnes of the 
Northern Hemisphere,” proving that the 
Mount of Montevideo is hill-shaped by glacial 
action. He infers that there are true erratics 
due to “cosmic phenomena connected with 
the climate of the globe, and in no way de- 
pending upon local cataclysms.” It is not 
improbable that this long-discussed an1 in- 
teresting problem of geology will be further 
luminated by the labors of Captain Hall in 
his present North Polar expedition, as the 
instructions to that brave explorer were to 
ascertain the trend and bearing of all the 
glacial scratches observed upon the denudat- 
ed rocks of the North wherever he might land 
upon its mysterious shores. The time is doubt- 
less near when these discoveries will crystal- 


lize into something practical and utilitarian. 
— Herald. 


“LIKE most garments, like most carpets, 
everything in life has a right side and a 
wrong side. You can take any joy, and by 
turning it around, find troubles on the other 
side; or you may take the greatest trouble, 
and by turning it around find joys on the 
other side. The gloomiest mountain never 
casts a shadow on both sides at once, nor 


does the greatest of life’s calamities.”—F'rom 
Good Cheer. 


en ae ee 
“TO-DAY.” 


To-day is come. See! grandly up 

The red light breaks ia eastern skies, 
To-day is ours—to-morrow, still 

A pearl within God’s keeping lies. 
Not by the dozen or the score 

God gives Hi» days, but one by ove, 
That our weak souls may never have 

More work than may be justly done. 


One after one to us He gives 
His days, like jewels in the rough, 
That we may bring their beauty out, 
And make them shine. It is enough 
For any life. And yet, alas! 
How seldom do we ever see 
The duty lying ’neath our hands 
That pleads with us all silently. 


A few are workers. They in faith 
Receive the time as it is given, 
And in their patient loving hands, 
Each day becomes a step toward heaven ; 
Their tears are shed to clean the dross, 
Their hearts’ desires are cast afar, 
They bring the gem in beauty forth, 
And make it sparkle like a star. 


Ah! could we feel the weight of now, 
We shouid not wait with longing eyes, 
And hope to do some noble work 
On morrows that may never rise. 
Then help us, Lord, to know the way, 
To bear the toil, to meet the strife— 


ee 
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To thread each day a flawless gem 
Upon each silver cord of life. 
—Christian Union. 


iceman bly 
From the Independent. 
FORETASTE. 


BY LUCY LARCOM, 


How do I know that after this 
Another .ife there ia? 
Another life? There is but one, 
lu mystery begun, 
Continued in a miracle, God’s breath, 
The livirg soul, spells aot the name of death. 


How know I that I am alive? 
So only as I thrive 
On trath, whose sweetness keeps the soul 
Vigorous and pure and whole: 
Heaven’s health within is immortality ; 
The life that is and evermore shall be. 


To grasp the Hereafter is not mine; 

And yet a voice divine 
Hath, page by page, interpreted 

Time’s book, while I have read. 
And, as my heart in wisdom shall unfold, 
Secrets of unseen heavens shall I be told. 


To Thy Beyond no fears I give: 
Because thou livest I live. 
Unsleeping Friend! why should I wake 
Unworthy thought to take 
For any strangeto-morrow? In Thy hand 
Days and eternities like flowers expand, 


Odors from blossoming worlds unknown 
Across my path are blown. 

Thy robes trail hither myrrh and spice 
From furthest paradise ; 

I walk through Thy fair universe with Thee, 

And sun me in Thine immortality. 


—_—_—__+—~0 > ____—__ 


NevER did any soul do good but it came 
readier to do the same again with more en- 


joyment. Never was love, or gratitude, or 


bounty practiced but with increasing joy, 
which made the practicer still more in love 
with the fair act.—Shaftesbury. 


_ er 


THE EARTHQUAKES OF HISTORY. 


It is estimated by geologists that more than 
one-eighth of the entire surface of the globe 
has been subjected to the disturbing influence 
of earthquake shocks. The most disastrous 
one of which there is any record was the third 
destruction of the City of Antioch, from this 
cause in 526 A.D. According to the great 
historian, Gibbon, 250,000 persons perished at 
this time, as thousands of strangers increased 
the population of the city, thronging to the 
festival of the Ascension, which occurred at 
the time. The earthquake and volcanic erup- 
tions which buried the cities of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum are too familiar to require allu- 
sion. Of the most disastrous of modern catas- 
trophes of this sort ave been those of Lisbon, 
in 1755, and of New Madrid, in Missouri, in 
1811. The former commenced on November 
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1. A loud-rumbling was followed almost im- 
mediately by a fearful shock, which demolish- 
ed the principal buildings of the city, and in 
the short time of six minutes it is estimated 
that 60,000 persons were killed. The tide on 
the sea-coast ran out rapidly, leaving the bar 
perfectly dry, and as rapidly an enormous 
wave 30 feet in height rushed in again, sweep- 
ing everything before it. The mountains in 
the neighborhood were shaken violently, deep 
fissures rent in the valleys, crags toppled over, 
and rocks were hurled into the abysses, bear- 
ing everything with them. Thousands of peo- 
ple rushed for safety to the marble quay, 
which had just been constructed at an. enor- 
mous expense, when suddenly it sank, carry- 
ing its load with it, and over the spot the water 
stood 600 feet deep. All the shipping of the 
harbor was sunk instantly, and hardly a ves- 
tige of the life and prosperity of the famed 
capital remained. The most important of the 
earthquakes which have ever occurred in this 
country, of which we have any record was 
that of New Madrid, Mo. Over 300 miles of 
country, from the mouth of the Ohio to that 
of the St. Francis rose and sank in undula- 
tions, lakes and fissures being alternately 
formed and filled up. These shocks were both 
perpendicular and horizontal, the latter being 
by far the more disastrous in their effects. 
The incessant quakings were kept up for sev- 
eral months, and the loss of life and property 
was enormous. The City of Caracas, in Vene- 
zuela, was overwhelmed in 1812, and 12,000 
citizens buried in its ruins. All the Central 
and South American volcanic regions have 
frequently of late years been subjected to 
these shocks, and cities destroyed and thou- 
sands of lives lost. In the Caribbean Sea they 
are common occurrences, and their conse- 
quences often appalling.—Evening Bulletin. 


— ==» <4>-0— on 


THE CHOICE OF ASSOCIATES. 


“Keep good company,” says an old au- 
thor, “ and you shall be one of them.” This 
is better than the proverb, “ A man is known 
by the company he keeps.” The proverb is 
superficial. A pretender may foist himself 
upon respectable society for the reputation 
it gives him, and for the facility which such 
reputation confers for carrying out purposes 
anything but good. But the young man who 
seeks good associations, and makes himself 
worthy of the society he seeks, is not merely 
apparently, but inherently and actually bet- 
ter. He is one of the “ good company ” with 
whom he is found. 

Experience is said to give people the fac- 
ulty of discerning how to choose friends. Un- 
fortunately for this theory, however, just 
when a young man most needs the stay and 
influence of a good example, he is least ex- 
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speech from juvenile lips. 














perienced. On the other hand, and fortu- 
nately for the young, intuition and a correct 
moral sense are usually better guides to the 
choice of companions and friends than experi- 
ence. 
world is too often a temptation to try the ex- 
periment how far aside one may venture and 
still recover, and to what extent agreeable 
but dangerous associates may be used as the 
means of amusement or pleasure. 
one thing. Toleration of vice or folly is 
another and a far different sentiment. 
worst faults into which young people lapse 
are the effects of tolerance of what they know 
is wrong. The plausible reasoning of agree- 
able people apt at making the wrong appear 
pleasant, is the first introduction of the young 
to folly and loose morality. 
those of loose morals and manners set out 
with a desire to corrupt others. They com- 
monly aim todo nosuch thing, but are merely 
vindicating or excusing themselves; and so 
far as they succeed in this, they make their 
judges like themselves, by effacing the distinct 
line between right and wrong. 


For knowledge of men and of the 


Charity is 


The 


It is not that 


The best experience, and that which only 


merits the praise with which “ experience” 
is mentioned, is found in a consistent resist- 
ance of temptation, imparting to him who has 
it strength of moral character. 
not commit a murder in order to have a hor- 
ror of murder. 
after than before he has lost his innocence. 
So it is of other lesser crimes, and so of veni- 
al faults. It need not be expected of young 
people that they should set out in life as ag- 
gressive moral reformers, declaimers and cen- 
sors. 
opinion, or to pronounce judgment upon their 
fellows. 
lowing their instincts in favor of good and in 
avoidance of evil, they can both protect them- 
selves and influence others. 
silent example, especially in the young, is 


A man need 


He has less aversion to blood 


They are not required to declare their 


By silent observation, and by fol- 


The power of 


much greater than the best efforts of ready 
After the more 
important considerations of the right and 
wrong in morals comes the lesser, but still im- 
portant matter of deportment. A good de- 
portment—modest, but not bashful,—self-re- 
liant, but not ubtrusive,—is one of the things 
which are not intuitive, and can be acquired 
only by intercourse with “good company.” 
We are not speaking now of form and eti- 
quette, which are a mere varnish, in fashion 
to-day and out of fashion to-morrow. These 
trifles “ good company” can afford to rise 
above. While among sensible people mere 
changing fashions are not despised or neglect- 
ed, it is among those who are the exact op- 
posite of wise that they are most insisted upon. 
There is no surer mark of a mere pretender 
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to politeness than the elevation of small points 
of etiquette to importance. True politeness 
originates in the desire to avoid the giving of 
pain, and to promote the comfort of other 
people; to put them at their ease, and even 
to prevent their consciousness of any little 
solecism in society fashions of which they may 
have been guilty. True politeness is com- 
mon to all conditions, rich and poor, and is 
founded on principle. Mere etiquette is a 
masquerade ; especially affected and studied 
in its minute canons by those who have a part 
to play, and possibly something to conceal.— 
Public Ledger. 

Do not that which you blame in another. 
Do not that to another which you would not 
another should do to you. But above all, do 
not that in God’s sight you would not have 
Him see you do.— Wm. Penn. 


PATIENCE WITH CHILDREN. 


We sometimes call children “ little angels,” 
and we are right from one point of view. 
Their confiding affection, their brightness and 
beauty, the light gladness they bring with 
them—all steal into our hearts like influences 
from a better world. If one of our little ones 
is called to pass from our sight into that un- 
seen land beyond the river, it seems as if 
something of heaven had gone from us. And 
yet, in another aspect of the case, these chil- 
dren are very far from being angels; they 
are rather “of the earth, earthy.” They are 
essentially human. They are faulty, just as 
we are. They will put to proof all one’s 
philosophy, all one’s firmness, all one’s kind- 
ness. They will be perverse, wayward, almost 
uncontrollable. Bringing great joy with them, 
they will yet cause sorrow, care, a burden of 
anxiety. Using as you may the wisest meth- 
ods, it will yet be found that thev do not be- 
come at once what you expect. You may in- 
deed be tempted to think that you are ac- 
complishing nothing at all. 

We oftentimes expect far too much of our 
children. We forget how untrained, in the 
very nature of things, all their faculties must 
be. We grow impatient, because the boy 
fails, for instance, to apply himself to study 
as he ought, forgetting that our very process 
of education is largely this—the training of 
the mind to habits of application. In short, 
we want our children perfect at once, forget- 
ting how imperfect we ourselves are. We 
shrink from putting forth that constant, un- 
wearied effurt from day to day that alone can 
secure the desired end. And then, because 
one effort or two, one admonition or one reit- 
erated, fails to attain the result, oh! how im- 
patient we are! From that one effort, as the 
result of that one admonition, our child ought 
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to spring up into perfection of character, as 
Pallas sprang full-armed from the brain of 
Jove. But this is simple injustice. We can- 
not make ourselves perfect with one endeavor. 
How can we, with reason, expect any such 
thing in our children ?— Our Monthly. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC, 
FOURTH MONTH. 











1871. 1872. 
Rain during some portion of, 
the 24 hoars..ccse cccocsesece 12 days. | 10 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day.... - = a? 
Snow, including very slight 
GO icaniisdas catecidhaecesansih ts es 3} «@ 
Cloudy, without storms ..... 7 1 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted; 10 ‘* ae 
30 se 30 sé 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS,| 1871,: 1872, 
ETC. ee 
Mean temperature of 4th) 
mo., per Penna. Hospital.|58.15 deg. |54.31 deg, 
Highest point attained during 
WONT escticndin adciacasiasias 85.50 ‘* (85.00 ** 
Lowest do. do. do.|38.00 “ {33.00 * 
Rain during the month, do.| 1.82in. | 2.50 in. 
Deatus during the month, 
being five current weeks 
for 1871 and four for 1872' 1365 1680 


Average of the mean temperature of 4th 
month for the pasteighty three years... 
Highest mean of temperature during that) 








50.31 deg. 





Gttize poried, CISTE) .ccsscdsccccccccscccces 158.15 * 
Lowest mean of temperature during that 

entire period, 1794 and 1798 ............ 44.00 ‘* 

COMPARISON OF RAIN. 

1871. 1872, 

BNO RI ainsi kdsciccceccs sees 346 inch 1.26 ine 

Second month. .........0-.sseseeee 3.08 * te ** 

Ae WIE sc csecsisscccetasases 5.81 “ 3.37 

Fourth moath...... ....00.sseee 1.82 “ 2.50 ‘§ 

WON sce cectedn:essascnsias a 8.31 *§ 


The temperature of the month just closed was 
just four degrees above the average for the past 
eighty-three years, though about the same below 
that of last year, which, it will be remembered, con- 
stituted the highest average ever reached during 
that long period. An unusual feature of the weath- 
er bas been only one strictly cloudy day during the 
month, except when it stormed. 

The quantity of rain this year thus far, it will be 
seen, is far behind that of last year. Of this fact 
farmers have abundant proof. In some sections it 
is feared the wheat crop will be short, as a conse- 
quence. 

Our own diary shows the following contrasts : 

“4th mo. 15—Very cold. Iceicles out of town 
oue and a half inches long.’’ 

‘*4th mo. 16—Still quite cold. Ice in the mea- 
dows near the ‘neck’ about a quarter of an inch 
thick.’’ 

‘4th mo. 23—Frost early this morning.” 

‘*4th mo. 26—Great contrast—very not, in some 
localities 87 and 88 degrees !”’ 

From a paper of the 16th we clipped the following, 
which would seem almost incredible, had not some 
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of usa seinention of the like occurrences better | — 1066, when the first flow of lava cccurred. 
transpired in the ‘‘ burnt district,’’ near Front and | Between the years 1306 and 1631,—with the excep- 
Vine Sts., a number of years since : At Chicago, | tion of a slight one in 1500—no eruption took place, 
yesterday, some malt in the ruins of a malt-house | Mount Etna being throughout this period unusually 
in the burned district burst into flames on being dis- | active, thus giving vent to the vapors and lava that 


turbed and exposed to the air. J. M. E. would otherwise have found exit through the crater 
Philada., 5th mo. 1st, 1872. of Vesuvius. The eruption of 1631 was accompa- 
——~<er — | Died with seething waves of lava, which surged over 

GENERAL FIRST DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE. a villages at the base of the mount, and at the 


same time torrents of boiling water were sent forth 
carrying death on every side. The next extensive 
o'clock, in Monthly Meeting Room, Race Street. "| pm occurred in 1779. It is described as being 
Epwin Crart, Clerk. | one of the grandest and most awfully magnificent on 
—— | record. 

INDIAN AID ASSOCIATIONS. | In June, 1794, an eruption occurred that totally 

The Central Committee of the Indian Aid Associ- destroyed the town of Torre del Greeo (the a 
ations, of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, will report | that ig now, after having been rebuilt its old 
to a meeting to be held on 4th day evening, 15th | Site, threatened with a similar fate) For more 
inst., at 8 o’cleck, in Race Street Meeting- house. than a quarter of a century, Vesuvius remained 
Samuel M. Janney and Barclay White are ex- | quiescent, bursting out again in 1822, when an 


Executive Committee meets this evening at 7 


a 





pected to be present eruption occurred, the force of which broke up the 
. ’ : : : 

All Friends interested in the subject are invited |Wole top of the mountain, where an elliptical 

to attend. chasm was formed three miles in circumference, 


’ avd (supposed to be, at least) 2,000 feet in depth. 
a ee ey All was ae again until 1855, when the floods of 
. lava totally destroyed the village of Cercolo, and 
eleven cones were produced, from all of which the 
fiery fleod burst forth and rushed forward over the 
doomed town with resistless fury. As in 1794, 
when Torre del Greco was destroyed, the loss of 
life was very large. An eruption occurred in 1858, 

another in 1859, and one of great violenca in 1861. 
A great gulf opened in the ground above Torre del 
Greco, about a quarter-way up the mountain, which 
was soon followed by others, from all of which pro- 
ceeded terrific explosions and jets of flame. Very 
nearly all of the houses in Torre del Greco were de- 
stroyed, and the town was almost deserted by its 
inhabitants. The convulsions continued for sever- 
al days, and even up to the Ist of January, 1862, 
The several schools and delegations will meet at | the tremblings of the earth had not ceased, and ex- 
3 o’clock in the South meeting room. It is desir- | halations of gas in the streets of the ruined town 
able that as many schools be represented as can con- | and near the sea were so strong as to be nearly in- 
veniently. Saran R. Watrer, Sec’y. sufferable. Since 1862 the volcano has been inac- 
a tive, and deluded by its deceitful calm the inbabi- 

PHILADELPHIA FIRST DAY £CHOOL ASSOCIATION. tants of Torre del Greco have returned to their old 
The adjourned session will be held at Race Street | home only again to be driven forth by the rushing 

on 5th day evening, 16th instant, at 8 o’clock, | tide of the fiery sea.— The Press. 

Part of the evening will be devoted to the consider- 


ation of methods and suggestions as to conducting | york and its vicinity on Seccnd month 4th extended, 
First-day schools. JosErH M. TruMAN, JR., 


: as now appears, almost half way round the globe 
Emma WorrgLL, (160 degrees of longitude.) A writer in Nature, 
Clerks. from the island of Mauritius, describer this fire ap- 
pearance. Hesays: ‘‘ Curious to know whereabout 
the supposed fire was, I kept my eyes upon that part 
of the heavens. Presently similar patches of light 
broke out on either side of the first, and in a few 
seconds I could see, on the assumption made, that 
there must be several fires blazing away over a wide 
range, forthe sky was lit up with a peculiar dark 
red light, over an extent of at least 70° of the hori- 
zon.’’ This writer, having scientific skill, has re- 
corded some interesting observations upon the de- 
clination of the magnetic needle during the continu- 
ance of the display. The College Courant reports 
that it was seen ‘‘by Piazzi Smith, at Edinburgh 
(Lat’ 56° North), by the telegraph operators at 
Aden (12° North), and even by Meldrum at Mauri- 
tius (Lat. 20° 8.) It was observed from Bombay 
(Long. 73°E.) to Nashville (Long. 87° W.) Accounts 
of it fill the scientific journals ; accounts from Ras- 
sia, from India, from Egypt and Algeria, from Con- 
stantinople and Rome, from numerous localities in 
France, England and America.”"—Exr. paper. 


FRIENDS’ PUBL'CATION ASSOCIATION, 

Annual Meeting on 21 day evening next, 13th in- 
stant, at 8 o'clock, in the East School room, first 
floor, central building, Race Street Meeting-house. 

All interested are invited. 

Tuos. GarricuEs, Clerk. 
+ ~er 
CHILDREN’S MEBTING. 

The united meeting of the First-day Schools in 
this city and those convenient thereto will be held 
at 3} o’clock, on lst day afternoon. 12th instant, 
in the North end of Race Street Meeting House. 
All interested are invited. 


The beautiful aurora which was visibie in New 


-— + <9 — — 


The Executive Committee of the Philadelphia 
First-day School Association will meet on 3d day 
evening, at 8 o’glock, in the Monthly Meeting room 
at Race Street. | Desoran Comty, Clerk,pro tem. 

OE SON 
ITEMS. 

Tue eruption of Mount Vesuvius has ceased. Na- 
ples has not seriously suffered, although there have 
been frequent shocks of earthquake and showers of 
ashes from the volcano, which latter fell to the depth 
of several inches in the city. 

The inhabitants of several villages, who fled at 
the approach of the lava, have returned to their 
homes. 

The first recorded eruption of Mount Vesuvius 
occurred A.D. 79, at which time Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum were destroyed. The discharge from the 
mountain on this occasion was scorie and. ashes 
alone, and during the occasional eruptions which 
succeeded these were the only volcanic products 
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THE BEST CLOTHES WRINGER 


18 THE 


“NOVELTY” 






BAILEY 
ASHING &WRINGING MACHINE Co. 
2 CHAMBERS Sr, NY. 


WITH 


Cog Wheels on Both Ends of the 
Rolls. 


This great improvement makes it superior to any other. 


SIMPLEST, STRONGEST, EASIEST WORKING, AND 
MOST DURABLE WRINGER. 


SAVES TIME! SAVES LABOR! SAVES CLOTHES! 
Housekeepers will do well to examine the ‘‘ NOV- 
ELTY,’’ with Cog Wheels on both ends, 
before purchasing any other. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Bailey Washing and Wringing Machine Co., 
102 Cuampers 8r., N. Y. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
701 ARCH STREET. 


CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


ENGRAVED FORMS 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 
boxes. Price $4.00. JOHN COMLY, 


144 N. Seventh St. 


LITTLE GEMS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 


COMPILED BY 8. H. PEIRCE. 
A collection of Poetry suitable for children. 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, 
Price $1.00. 144 N. Seventh St. 
LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN. 
By S. M. JANNEY. 


New edition. Price $2.00. For sale by 
JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 


BOOKS 


ISSUED BY THE 


‘BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,”’ 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 
Essays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jonnson, 
19m. TF] PP.-ccccscccccscoees soceee coccce-o FAO 256, 
Primary Lessons for First-day Schools. By 
JANE JOHNSON. Part First.........csesseee Price 126. 
Primary Lessons for First-day Schools, By 
Jang Jonyson. Part Second...........+.+ Price 20c. 
Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
By Ann A. Townsenp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 75c- 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schoois. By 
Janz Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
“« 108 “ “ Second. “ 35c. 
Pamiliar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Hangiet E. Stocxty. 18mo. 136 pp...... Price 4c. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jans 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth............Price 20c. 
A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jonnson. 2d edition. Price 75c. 
“A Treasury of Facts”—a Book designed for 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 
“ Barly Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jonson. 


6 Nos., 32mo0, 64 pp. CACH.......-e-seeees Price 75c 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
32 MO. 64 PP..rccccceceesee seeeseeeessecees -Price 20c. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
At the Office of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 144 North Seventh Street, 
There is kept on hand for sale 
By JOHN COMLY, 
A general assortment of 
FRIENDS’ BOOKS, 
Question Books for First-day School Use, 


Frienps’ First-pay Scuoon Lisrary Booxs, 


Especial attention being given to selecting such as 
have the approval of Committees of Examination. 


TEXT, VERSE AND PICTURE CARDS, 
STATIONERY IN VARIETY, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, FRIENDS ALMANACS, 
Large and Pocket Size. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


REGISTER & HOPKINS, 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILA,, 


Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 


FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
All goods guaranteed to be as represented. 


HISTORY OF FRIENDS, 
By SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


In four volumes. Price $8.50. For sale by 
JOHN COMLY, 144 N. 7th 8t. 


WANTED 


A situation under instructions. in a shop where 
general blacksmithing is done. Age 18 years. Has 


served two years. Address, B. Griscom, Mahanoy 
Plane, Schuylkill Co., Pa. 





- 
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gf WATOHES A SPECIALTY.| 


ISAAC DIXON & SON, | 
| 
q 


120 South Eleventh §St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Importers and Dealers in all the celebrated Foreign 
and American Watches. 
pee Particular attention paid to repairing Fine 
Watches. [34 ly. 


SELLING 0U' OUT! SELLING OUT!! | 
JOHN J. LYTLE, | 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 


being about to engage in another business informs 
Frienés that he intends closing out his ENTIRE 


STOCK of 
DRY GOODS 


AT 


REDUCED PRICES. 


Brown, Mode and Drab India Silks $1.50, reduced 
from $2.00. This being much leas than cost, it is 
not likely they will be again imported by any one. 

Very wide Brown Silks $1.75, reduced from $2.00. 

Neat Striped French Silks $1.12}, under cost. 

Plaid and Plaio Japanese Silks $7} cts. 

Olive aud Brown Fine Alpacas and Mohairs 50 cts. 
to $1.00 a great reduction from original prices. 
Fine Madonnas 87} cts. to $1.12}, reduced from 

$1.°0 and $1 25. 

Silk Warp Sylvanias 75 cts., reduced from $1.00. 

Plaid and Striped Viennas nice goeds 25 cts., re 
duced from 44. 

A large lot ot other dress goods very cheap. 

Bound Thibet Shawls at $1.50, deduction trom regu- 
lar prices. Every person desiring such will do 
well to purchase of him now. 

Lot of 9-4 Brown mixed Blauket Shawls with fringe 
$3.00. Bound $5.00. 

Lot of Best Shade ditto $5.00 reduced from 37.00. 

9-4 Bound ditto, $7.50, reduced from $9.50. 

Silk Blond 75 cts., 

Lot of Tarlaton Gauze (not good color) 25 cts., 
lar price $1.60. 

White Silk Cashmere Shaw!s at reduced prices. 

Gloves, Ho-iery, &c., reduced. 





regu- 


GOODS FOR FRIENDS. 


Neat Plaid and Striped Silks ; 


Neat French and English Lawns ; | 
{ 


Silk Pongees, Plain and Striped ; 

Dark Plain Grenadines ; 

Neat Shawls for young Friends ; 

Small Piaid Ginghams ; 

Plaid Muslins 1s, 20, 22, 25 and 31 up; 

Victoria Lawns 20, 25, 28 and 3l up; 

Silk Blond, Bobinett ard Book Muslin ; 

English Silk Gloves for Friends ; 

Table Livens 37}, 40, 50; 623 and 75 cts. up; 
N. B.—Samples sent by mail and goods by Express 

when desires. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
S. W- cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila, 


reduced from 31.00. | 


| 2d door below Seventh Street, 


| they continue to Rec-ive Deposits on Interest, In- 
PLEASE GIVE HIM A CALL AS HE WILL SELL VERY CHEAP. | SUre Lives, Receive Trusts, 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Zr 5 BILLBORY SS 
f y FURNITURE, aX 


| MATTRESS, FEATHER, 
AND 


BEDDING WAREROOMS, 


\at nour TENTH ST., 
Below rch, priisdely* 
CHAMBER FURNITURE. 
BED TICKING, 
FEATHERS, 
FEATHER BEDs, 
FEATHER PILLOWS, 
FEATHER BOLSTERS, 
FEATHERS BY THE POUND, 
MATTRESSES OF EVERY KIND, 
SPRING COTS AND IRON BEDSTEADS, 
BLANKETS, 
COMFORTALBLES, COUNTERPANES, 
ALL GOODS AT LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
#@- We are constantly adding to our assortment 
of Goods, in order to meet the requirements for all 
seasons of the year. 


FENCE. 


The attention of Friends and others engaged in 
Agriculture is called to the Fence recently invented 
and patented by the undersigned, called a Combina- 
tion Fence, or, from its particular adaptation to the 
timberless regions of the West, The Prairie Fence. 
It is very simple and complete iv its cunstruction 
and operation, combining the advantages of both 
wooden and wire fences, can bs put up with great 
rapidity and at a saving of from one-third to half 
over those ordinarily in use. It is also well adapted 
for a lawn fence. Circulars with ful! details will be 
sent to any address, aud all itquirie: promptly 


; answered. Person: wanted everywhere to introduce 


for a share of the proceeds. 
THOS. H. 
No. 20 N. 


RE M OVA ai 


The Office of ‘‘ Tue Gizarp Lirg InsuRANCE ANNO- 
iTY AND Trust Company or PuiLADELPuHia,’’ has been 
removed to Nos. 633 and 635 Chestnut Street, the 
porth side, where 


SPEAKMAN, 
7th 5t., Phila. 


and act as Executors 
and Administrators to Estates, on which subjects 
information will be promptly given at the Office, 
from 9 A. M. to3 P. M. 

THO8. RIDGWAY, President. 





or cincinnatl, 0 


PEcoR pa COMPANY’ *a| 


paint 4s much; 
and wear longer 


ts tol 
send ten ae 


rs, No. 
ans acer. 
a n ste Bums Pa. 


or New York." 


Paints also sold by the Gallon, ready for use. use. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 
Mary E. Warers, Bonnet Maker, has Removep 
from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin 8t., 
above Woed, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made. 
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POSITIVE SALE, 


Closing out entirely our carefully selected stock. 


Mottled Grenadine Shawls (the prettiest summer 
shawl in the market. ) 

Plain Brown Hernani (very scarce.) 

Black Diamond Hernani. 

Lawns (large assortment,) some at 11 ots. 

Shaw! Binding reduced. 

Silk Blonde, Kobinett, &c. 

Japanese Silks (neat stripes.) 

Extra Fine Black Silks, from $2.00 to $4.00. 

Seal Skin and Thibet Shawls, greatly reduced. 


A rare opportunity is now offered to our friends 
aud the public. 


BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 


26 South Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 
53! Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will b: made to 
order on reasonable terms. 4 tly 
ISAAC G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


Photographing in all its branches, Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


Anna Lukens, M. D., 
Successor To Anw Preston, M. D., 
1015 CHERRY STREET. 
Office Hours, 9 A. M. to 12 M. 


WANTED 


A young man as Salesman in a House Furnishing 
Store, one having some knowledge of that or the 
retail hardware business preferred. Address H. F. 
G, Office of Friends’ Intelligencer. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 


C. A. ELLISON has removed to 315 Eighteenth 
St., near Eighth Avenue. During the Yearly Meet- 
ings will be at 263 Fourth Avenue, between 20th 
and 2lst Sts., New York. 


REMOVAL. 





WARNER JACKSON has gemoven his Law-Offices ; 


to No. 131 South FOURTH STREEL, First Floor. 
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JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


924 Chestnut St., Philad. 535 Broadway, N.Y. 
OPTICIANS, MATHEMATICAL AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS AND IMPORTERS, 


Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy Glasses, Opera 
Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- 
struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descriptions. 

Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
rometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakof 
Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &c., &o. 

The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 
for each part: 

Part 1. Mathematical Instruments, 156 pages. 

‘¢ 2. Optical “ — «| 

‘¢ 3. Magic Lanterns, so * 

‘* 4. Philosophical Instraments, 66 ‘ 
85 ly 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 

(First Street above Race St.,) 
PHILADELPHIA, 

JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAMUEL R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1620 Wood Bt. No. 924 Cherry St. 





429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
REAL ESTATE AGENT, 
And Collector of Accounts, Rents, Interest Moneys, 


&e. &o. 
City and Couatry property bought and sold. 


EDWIN §&. DIXON, 
Attorney-at-Law and Conveyancer, 
715 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 
Orricg—Ssconp Foor, BACK. 
Conveyancing, money loaned on mortgage, mort- 
gages and other debts collected. 
WANTED 


Good, clean country boarding on a farm for a 
married couple, not obliged to come to the city. 
Address 1008 Mount Vernon Street. 
MARIA F. PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
Has removed to 743 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Bonnets ready made. 
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__ Ganeational, 


CHESTER ACADEMY, | 


For Boys and Girls. 

This Boarding and Day-School is located in the 
most beautiful! part of Chester, Pa. The rates are 
reatovable. All boarding pupils are treated as 
members of the Principal’s family. There are two 
departments—Primary and Academic. 

For Circulars, address 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


Kennett Square Academy and Seminary, 
Chester Co, Pa,, 
Accommodates pupils the whole year. 
pense $4.25 to $4.75 per week. 
Swirain C. Ssortuper, A. M 
A. C. Nornis. 

































Whole ex- 


S Principals. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A boarding school for students of both sexes, un- 
der the care of Friends, near Springboro, Warren 
county, Ohio, will commerce its second year, on the 
18th day of 9 month (Sept.) 1871. Instruction 
thorough. Terms meferate. For circulars, &e., 
address either of the undersigned : 

Jason Evans, Elihu Daurfey, N. H. Chapman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; A. Wright, E. T. Heston, Jesse 
Jauney, Springboro, Warren county, Ohio; E. B. 
Butterworth, Waynesville, Ohio; Oliver Fawcett, 
Zanesfield, Logan County, Olio. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC 
GREAT REDUCTION IN TEAS. 
WILLIAM INGRAM bas opened a 


NEW TEA STORE, at No. 112 South SESOND 
STREET, West side, six doors below Chestnut, with 
a choice stock of fresh New Crop Teas, comprising 
Imperials, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, Japan, Chnu- 
lan, Oolung, and Breakfast Teas, all fresh and gooi 
at very low prices. Remember INGRAM’S is the 
only Tea Store in the city that dea’s exclaosively in 
Teas. Price 50, 60, 70, 80, $0 cts. and $1 per pound. 

Dealers and families supplied at the lowest cash 
prices. Frie.ds from the city or country ordering 
by mail, can depend on getting a good Tea at our 
last reduction. Remember the number, 112 South 
Second Street, below Chestnut, west side. 

WILLIAM INGR- M, Tea Dealer, 


FOR SALE, 


A desirable Farm, 56} acres, in Byberry, Twenty- 
third Ward, Philadelpuia, } mi’e south of meeting 
house, on ‘‘ Byberry and Andalusia Turppike,’’ 2 
miles from ‘‘ Cornwells,”? on P. and T. R. R., same 
from Andalusia Landing. Large stone dwelling, 14 
rooms, suitable for two families, barn, wagonhouse, 
and other outbuildings, 2 never fai ing wells of good 
water, abundance of shade, and fruit in every vari- 
ety, good apple orchard, one acre each of raspber- 
ries and asparagus, nice land for trucking, a pleas- 
ant residence in a thickly settled, improving, heal- 
thy neighborhood. Fine building sites. Apply to 
JOHN CvOMLY, Byberry P. O., Penna., or 144N. 
7th 8t., Phila. 



































BINDINC, 


Persons wishing Friends’ Intelligencer or other 
binding done, in neat durable styles, can have it 
attended to at this office, No. 144 N. 7th St; 







INTELLIGENCER. 





diseases. 


Child Life, by Whittier, 





re ee eee 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 


Journal) of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00. 
Journal of John Woolman, old edition, $1.00; new edition, with 
Whitti-r’s Introduction, $1.50. Janney’s Life of Geo. Fox, $2.25. 
Early Quakerism, by K. Michener, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. Works 
of laaac Penington, 4 vols., $5. History of Delaware Co., Pa., $3.00. 
Thos, Story’s Cx nversations, &c., $1.00. “The Sunday Question,” 
$1.00. No Sect in Heaven, 5 cents, 60 cts a dozen. Dissertation 
on the Christian -Ministry. by John Jackson, 60cts Young 
‘riends’ Manval, by Benj. Hallowell, cloth, 60c. 

Account of John Richardson, 50c. Law’s Address to the Clergy, 
40c Early Corruptions of Christianity, 80c. Life of Sarah Grubb, 
f6c. The Crucified and Quickened Christian, 25e. Tour to West 
Indies. K. W. Moore, $1.00 Mott on Edneation, &c., 40e. Friends’ 
Discipline, 40c. “Summary of Christian Doctrines, by 8. “. J., 
léc Vital Religion, by 8. M. J..10c. The Christian Casket, 
by Esra Michener.30c. Nanny’s Christmas, 80c, On the Moun- 
tain. 20c. “Buy your own Cherries,” 10c. Conversations on 
Religious Subjects, 75c. 

Questions cn the Uld Testament, and Questions on the New 
Testament. By aTeacher. Each 25 cts 

“THE NEW TESTAMENT, 600 pages, cloth, 75 cta 

Bible and Testament. one vol, 60 cts. 

Divisions in the Society of Friend-, by Thos. H. om 60c. 

About 20 per cent. additionul, when sent by mail. 

ManniaGe CertiFicaTss. ¥ine Parchment, in boxes. $4 00, 

Photograph Likeness (f+: simile autograph attached) of John 
Comly, at 26c, 50c and $1 

34 71 TOHUN COMY, 144 NV, Seventh &t. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &, 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second | St., Philada. 


PLAIN LON NI kK Ts 


REBECCA ELKINTON sncceeds emsanne Morris 
in making Plain Bonnets To be found at No. 444 
N, Fourth street, Philadelphia. 12, 30-6mo. 


WM. HEACOCK, 
GENERAL 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
907 FILBERT STREET, 


Personal attention given at all hours and in all 
1, 6-3mo. 


NEW BOOKS. | 
3 00 postpaid. 
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Woolman’s Journal, by Whittier, 1.50 o 
Beauties of Upham, Morris, 1.50 na 
Little Gems for Little People, 8 H.P., 1 00 - 


For saie by John Com y, 144 N. 7th St. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON'S 


“cientific, Classical & (-mmercial Academy, 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Winter Term opens Twelfth month 4th, 1871. 
Please send for new Catalogue. 225.1ly 


ELIZABETH WORTHINCTON, 
BONNET AND CAP MAKER, 
Continues at her old stand, 

420 NOBLE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


E. McMILLIN, 
MILLINERY, 





No. 103 8, Thirteenth St., Philadelphia. 


